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Men still make more 


St. Michael’s study finds differences in earnings between genders 


Annual Pay 
$29,858 $38,540 


By Ben Murray 
Staff Writer 


M en are making more than women, yet women are happier with their career choices 
according to a study conducted by four St. Michael’s professors. The study shows that female 


graduates six years out of St. Michael’s College earn an average annual salary close to $10,000 
less than males. 


continued on page 9 
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St. Michael’s College securit: 


Excerpts from the March 1 through March 6, 1998 security report. Compiled by Officer Kelly M. Cc at : 


12:50 a.m. Unlocked Joyce attic for 
Information Technology contractor. 
1:12 a.m. Report of person gaining 
access through Ryan Hall window; 


Sunday, March 1, 1998 


12:26 a.m. Alcohol served in Joyce 


Hall. 


12:35 a.m. Alcohol and paraphanalia 


violation. 


1:39 a.m. Assisted resident director 
with a loud noise complaint at Joyce 


Hall. 


2:00 a.m. Report of popping noises 
coming from the 300s townhouse 


area. 


2:30 a.m. Backed up toilet flood in 


basement of Purtill Hall. 


Monday, March 2, 1998 


12:12 a.m. Harrassing phone call 


incident at Founders Hall. 


12:30 a.m. Welfare check in Joyce 
Hall. Parents were concerend about _ 


their son. Student was ok. 


12:40 a.m. Phone system down i in 


Joyce Hall. 


1.1998 


was the resident. 


1:15 a.m. Suspicious vehicle; people 
screaming and swerving. Driver said _ 
she was just happy to be back. _ 

2:02 a.m. Car raced through Ryan 
Hall parking lot at high speed. _ 
2:30 a.m. Welfare check in Joyce 


Hall. All is well. 


Tuesday, } March 3, 1998 
4 742 a.m. Called Colchester Poli 


Physical Plant. 


2:58 a.m. Found slightly intoxicated: fT -A0 1 
student in post office. Found Post — - 
office oF locked but cee . 


Profs say clothes affect teaching 


By Angie Tello 
(Baylor University) 


WACO, Texas (U-WIRE) 
Many factors are involved in 
teaching at the college level. A 
professor’s voice, his interest in 
the material, the time of the class 
and the student’s level of interest 
are just some of the key elements 
of instruction. One aspect that 
many students may not think 
about, however, is a professor’s 
attire. 

Whether students realize it or 
not, a professor’s attire plays a 
major role in the classroom 
atmosphere. A recent article in 
The Chronicle of Higher 
Education discussed the role of 
attire in the lives of the profes- 
sors as well as students. The arti- 
cle said that when it comes down 
to appearances, the academic 
world. breaks down into two 
camps: pro-frumpy and pro-fash- 
ion. 

The frumpiness camp insists 
that downplaying attire is neces- 
sary if you want to prove you’re 
intellectually a cut above the rest 
of the competition, while fans of 
fashion say that lively dress is 
part of the performance of teach- 
ing. Some Baylor professors say 
it’s a combination of both. 

“T dress up because I want to 
show students that I take the 
material seriously,”said English 


bake t= 


Scoreboard 15 





Professor James Soderholm. “I 
see it as a sign of honoring great 
literary art, almost like a ritual 
that deserves proper dress. 
Having said that, I also feel that 
not too much time should be 
invested in appearance so that 
people aren’t preoccupied with 
what you’re wearing.” 

Soderholm also said that, on 
occasion, he will tailor his attire 
to the subject that he will be lec- 
turing on. For instance, when 
teaching Hamlet in his classes, 
he will dress in black. 

English Professor Thomas 
Hanks said he tries to modify his 
attire to go with his lectures 
sometimes. 

“For some of my Medieval 
courses, I will wear Medieval 
ties,” he said. 

Some professors also say 
that regional and university 
norms play a part in their attire. 

“My attire has __ totally 
changed from earlier years,” said 
anthropology Professor Susan 
Maki-Wallace. 

Professors also say that the 
norms of their respective fields 
decide what their attire will be. 

“Anthropologists as a whole 
don’t dress very nicely,’ Maki- 
Wallace said. 

“We’re out in the field, 
working and collecting things, so 
it wouldn’t be effective to be 
wearing a coat and tie or dress 
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out there.” 

Rebecca B. Hadley, lecturer 
in family and consumer sciences, 
said that being comfortable is 
definitely the key. 

“If you dress comfortable 
but professional, you feel more 
confident and are able to focus 
and teach better,” she said. 


Some professors also agreed 


that dress plays a significant role 
in the hiring process. 

“When you are neat and 
nice, it shows something positive 
about you,” Maki-Wallace said. 
“If you come in sloppy, people 
might say, “Well, if you don’t 
care about your dress, then you 
might not care about your teach- 
ing or relating to the students.’” 

Some students feel that a 
professor’s attire doesn’t play a 
role in the classroom. 

“T don’t think the way they 
dress has anything to do with 
what I will or won’t gain from 
the class,” senior Debbie Denton 
said. 

Overall, Soderholm feels 
that a happy balance should be 
found in one’s attire. 

“T dress up to show my 
respect for the dead and live 
writers that I speak about,” he 
said. “I think the most important 
thing, however, is to be invisible 
and almost transparent, so that 
your ideas come through.” 
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Wednesday, March 4, 1998 
8:07 a.m. Towed vehicle from Ryan 
Hall parking lot. 
1:30 p.m. Found light pole iocked 
over in the 200s townhouses. Notified - 





1:40 p.m. Report of solieior | in the 
100s townhouses. Got a verbal warn 


10:37 a.m. Towed vehicle from i 
Hall parking lot. 
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. 1:44 a.m. . Alcohol violations in 
Linnehan Hall. Two males were sent to. 












_ from the third floor of Joyce Hall from 
the rotunda. Advised R.A. to check, 
11:59 p.m. Fight in ye Hall. Injuries 
Sage 


“Friday, March 6, 1998 
oe a.m. Alcohol violation i in ao 
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College plans to install more electronic doors 


By Adam Niles 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College is 
working toward furthering acces- 
sibility in campus buildings for 
disabled students. 

The college has plans for 
increasing the number of elec- 
tronic doors, similar to the one 
found in Alliot facing the Chapel. 
They are also making the quad 
dorms accessible. 

“We try to spend money on 
things to-get the current students 
through as successfully as possi- 
ble,” said Michael Samara, vice- 
president of student affairs/dean 
of students. “We want all stu- 
dents to feel comfortable at St. 
Michael’s.” 

The electronic doors in 
Alliot were put in about two 
years ago, Samara said. Before 
the electronic doors, a doorbell 
system was used. Disabled stu- 
dents would ring the bell when 
they wanted to enter Alliot. 


“To be fair to 
the students 
everything has to 
be accessible for 
everyone. This is 
what we want to 


4 do. Where should 


we do it?” 
°Steve Sabetta 


S.A. secretary of 
operations 


However, some students had 
to wait outside until the bell was 
answered or a student walked by. 

Electronic doors are a neces- 
sity, said sophomore Damon 
Bashaw, who’s in a wheelchair. 

“TI find myself stuck outside 
some times. [I have to] wait until 
somebody sees me.” 

“You don’t have to struggle 
to get into places [with electronic 





doors],” said junior Geoff 
Allanbrook, who uses a wheel- 
chair. 

Alliot is “the living room of 
the campus,” Samara said. “It 
was the student center, but fairly 
difficult for students with handi- 
caps to get into. Having an elec- 
tronic door was a very symbolic 
necessity for us that we wanted to 
be welcoming.” 

St. Michael’s distributed a 
survey to disabled students ask- 
ing which doors they felt should 
be replaced on campus. The col- 
lege is working towards getting 
more electronic doors in more 
places, said Steve Sabetta, secre- 
tary of operations for the Student 
Association. 

“To be fair to the students 
everything has to be accessible 
for everyone,” Sabetta said. 
“This is what we want to do. 
Where should we do it?” 

Areas most favored by stu- 
dents were the front entrance of 
St. Edmund’s Hall, the front 
entrance of the Durick Library 
and the Ross Sports Center 
entrance. 

Electronic doors cost close 
to $8,000 each, Sabetta said. 

Plans for new doors will be 
discussed at budget meetings in 


May. 

St. Michael’s had two plans 
drafted in the winter of 1996 for 
making the quad dorms accessi- 
ble. Both plans for accessible 
dorms are conceptually different, 
but give the handicapped student 
the option to enter the dorms eas- 
ily. 

In one set of plans, Joyce 
and Ryan Halls would be con- 
nected by a main building with 
two adjoining towers. The same 
structure would be built between 
Lyons Hall and Alumni Hall: The 
main building would be two sto- 
ries high while the towers would 
extend to the forth floor. 

The first floor of the main 
building would have a main 
lobby, a lounge that could be 
used for various purposes, custo- 
dial rooms and a room for securi- 
ty and receptionists. Both eleva- 
tors and stairwells would be 
located at corners of the lobby. 

On the second floor would 
be residential directors’ and laun- 
dry rooms. This would free up 
rooms used by RD’s, and the 
laundry rooms in the cellars 
could be used for other purposes, 
said Tim Pedrotty, director of 
Physical Plant. 

The two towers would have 


‘including Alliot, 





Photo by Tiina Matikainen 
Bergeron Education Center is one of many buildings on campus that lacks electronic doors. 


television rooms and study rooms 
on all four floors. 

The second plan for making 
the dorms accessible would have 
a new building built off of the 
main entrance of each dorm that 
is on the ground. Each building 
would be four floors high with 
lounges and laundry rooms. 

However, the buildings 
would cut out space in the quad, 
and this plan is more expensive 
because four buildings must be 
constructed instead of _ two, 
Pedrotty saidis,.::27 ot sic.o vere 

Pedrotty spoke favorably 
about the first plan for making 
the dorms handicap accessible. 
“We give more to the student.” 
said Pedrotty. “And it costs less.” 

Currently, these plans are 
“on hold,’ Samara said. “It’s a 
question of putting it on the table 
at budget time and seeing if there 


_is the money to do that.” 


“The plan is there and we 
know how much it is going to 
cost,” said Samara. “It’s a sym- 
bolic issue, wanting to fully inte- 
grate students with the experi- 
ences of their class.” 

Many campus buildings 
the Tarrant 
Center, the Ross Sports Center, 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Founders 


Hall, Durick Library, Cheray 
Science Hall, Jeanmarie Hall, 
McCarthy Arts Center, the Klein 
Center and Townhouses are 
accessible for students with dis- 
abilities. 

To make a building accessi- 
ble, Americans with Disabilities 
Act (ADA) speculations must be 
integrated, Pedrotty said. 

The ADA prohibits discrimi- 
nation on the basis of disability in 
employment, programs and ser- 
vices. It contains requirements 
for new construction, alterations 
or renovations to buildings and 
facilities and for improving 
access to existing facilities of pri- 
vate companies providing goods 
or services to the public. 

Ramps must be installed 
near entrances for students in 
wheelchairs. Drinking fountain 
and fire alarm heights must be 
altered. Lever handles instead of 
doorknobs must be installed in 
doors, braille doors signs must be 
placed on doors and special 
strobe lighting on fire alarms is 
needed to warn deaf students. 

Vermont’s winter climate 
can become “a hassle” due to 
snow and- ice, Allanbrook said. 
“In Vermont, the winters are 
awful.” 

To combat the effects of 
Mother Nature, Physical Plant 
asks students with wheelchairs 
their typical paths during the day 


- and clears a path for the students 
’ from their place of residence. ” 


Freshman Chris Horan said 
St. Michael’s was prompt in pro- 
viding accommodations, from 
Braille signs on classrooms and a 
reader service in class, to chang- 
ing the location of the trash can 
to by his room and allowing a 
place for his dog. 

“For the size of the campus 
and the number of students the 
help is good,” Horan said. “The 
necessities are there.” 

“T couldn’t ask for anything 
more,” Allanbrook said. “They 
[Student Life] have been accom- 
modating. They have followed 
up and asked me what could be 
better and how could it be more 
accessible.” 


Blind student commends college for help in overcoming obstacles 


By Chris Horan 
Guest Columnist 


Making the transition from high 
school to college is a difficult experience 
for anyone, but when you have a disabili- 
ty, in my case, being totally blind, the sit- 
uation is even more complicated. Not 
only must you learn how to live away from 
home and how to take complete responsi- 
bility for your life, like other college stu- 
dents, but you are also faced with a host 
of logistical problems which oppose the 
achievement of this goal. Things others 
take for granted, such as getting around 
campus, knowing what events are coming 

_up, getting food in the cafeteria and deal- 
ing with the immense amount of printed 
information from classes become chal- 
lenging obstacles for a blind person. 

However, they are by no means insur- 
mountable ones and through a combined 


effort of the college and student, this tran- 
sition can be as easy or as difficult as it 
would be for any other student. Each dis- 
ability has its own unique challenges, but 
the principal remains the same. The object 
is to integrate disabled students in to main- 
stream college life, with as little superfi- 
cial adaptation as possible. 

A minimum of adaptation isn’t desir- 
able merely for economic reasons, but 
because the more special treatment a dis- 
abled student receives, the greater the per- 
ceived distinction between he/she and 
his/her peers. This is obviously counter- 
productive, since one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the college experience, 
aside form the academics, is the social 
skills developed through interaction with 
peers. The individual, not the institution 
should be seen as the primary contributor 
to his/her own integration in to college 
life. 


In spite of this, there are things the 
college can do to help this process which 
are only slightly intrusive and whose 
logistical assistance to the disabled person 
out weigh the distinction they make 
between this student and the rest. 

I have been fortunate in that the staff 
and students at St. Michael’s College have 
been very accommodating in this respect 
without doing too much. In the beginning, 
a mobility instructor came to help orient 
me to the campus and I was allowed to 
come a few days early to give me as much 
time as was necessary. Follow up training 
to the campus and downtown area has also 
been given. Student assistance helps me 
through the buffet, something which 
would be extremely difficult to do on my 
own and work study students read me 
exam or handouts and help with biology 
and computer labs. 

All of these accommodations have 


helped make my adjustment to college be 
fairly smooth and easy, but each disabled 
student has his/her own set of unique cir- 
cumstances that must be taken in to 
account before trying to decide which 
accommodations would genuinely be 
helpful and which ones are unnecessary. 
However, there are also accommoda- 
tions which the college and the student 
might overlook, but which could prove 
very helpful. In my situation, one of the 
most challenging parts of college life is 
staying aware of what’s going on both on 
and off campus. For a sighted person 
this is usually very easy. A quick glance at 
the bulletin board in the student center or 
leafing through the campus newspaper at 
lunch usually gives you a general idea of 
the activities and events that might interest 
you. 
Continued on page 6 
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By Jim Welch 
News Editor 


About 300 more students 
than last year voted in the 
Student Association primary 
election this year. Both years 
run-off elections were needed 
between presidential cancandi- 
dates Jen Scola and Amy 
Parsons. 

This year about 700 students 
voted in the primary election and 
500 voted in the run-off. Last 
year 400 students voted on 
Wednesday and Thursday, for the 
main election and 200 voted in 
the run-off. 

“We focused on getting peo- 
ple to vote, said junior Amy 
Parsons, who also chaired the 
elections committee. “It could 
have been better, but we are 
happy with the turn out.” 

“This year we tossed around 
a lot of ideas to give people an 
incentive to vote,” Parsons said. 
The candidates‘ open forum was 
moved to the Alliot lobby at 6:30 
p-m., instead of Cheray 101 at 
7:30 p.m. on Tuesday before 
elections. This was to try and 
allow students leaving dinner to 
hear the speeches, she said. 

Students who voted also got 


NIEWS 


More students exercise their right to vote 


Jen Scola voted Student Association president in run-off election; Steve Sabetta is vice- president 
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Jen Scola and Steve Sabetta were elected Student Association President and Vice President last week. 


stickers saying “I voted.” This 
was also to try to advertise the 
elections. 

There was some debate 
whether to have the run-off elec- 
tion for SA president on Friday or 
Monday this year. 

Parsons said that she was not 
in favor of holding the run-off the 
following day. “I thought it was 
ridiculous because a lot of upper- 
classmen don’t come to campus,” 
Parsons said. 


The freshmen class had the 


Parsons said she would have 
preferred to advertise the second 
election more. The announce- 
ment that Scola and Parsons 
would enter a run-off came 
around 8 p.m. on Thursday. Polls 
opened at 7:30 a.m. on Friday. 

A run-off is called when the 
margin of victory is less than 10 
percent. Scola received three 
more votes than Parsons on 
Thursday. 

Scola won the run-off. She 
said she plans to use the position 
of SA president to bring the 
school together through monthly 


themes. Each month a campus 
organization and the SA would 
promote an issue on campus. She 
used the example of MLK and 
Diversity Collation _ being 
involved with a diversity aware- 
ness month. 

She also said she wanted the 
SA office in Alliot to be more 
inviting to students. “A lot of 
people stand outside the door, 


and are afraid to come in,” Scola’ 


said. “The first thing I want to do 
is buy a welcome mat for the 
door.” 

Scola wants the SA officers 


to work hard for the school, she 
said. “My goal this year is that 
we work more efficiency. I want 
everyone to work up to speed,” 
she said. 

Scola is a junior biology 
major and a gender studies minor. 

Junior Steve Sabetta won the 
election for vice president. “My 
push is for community- building 
activities,” he said. 

Sabetta said he wants to 
bring students together by plan- 
ning campus-wide activities, 
such as a Welcome Back Bash 
and Friday Night Dry. “The only 
real time people come together is 
P-Day,” he said. 

“We need to break down the 
fragmentation and _ barriers,” 
Sabetta said. 

Sabetta is double majoring in 
economics and business and 
minoring incomputer science . 

All of the incumbent class 
presidents won their elections. 
Katie Whitman is the class of ‘99 
president, Nicolle Puopolo, class 
of ‘00 and Greg Sterndale, class 
of ‘01. 

Scola and Sabetta were the 
president and vice president of 
the class of ‘99 during their 
freshmen year. 

“IT think Steve and I will 
work well together,” Scola said. 
“We started as a team and we are 
ending as a team.” 


most students turn out for 
the primary elections: 


Class of 2001-- 246 students voted 
Class of 2000-- 183 students voted 
Class of 1999-- 170 students voted 
Class of 1998-- 97 students voted 


Information provided by 
Amy Parsons 
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pus radio station, WWPYV, 88.7, over the Internet, 
making it possible for anyone in the world with 


to hear live broadcasts from the WWPYV studio in St. 
Edmund’s Hall. 


WWPYV hits the net: campus 
station to broadcast live online 


By Jim Hoebel cost between $4,000 and $5,000 for a server-level 

Staff Writer computer and real audio player software. He is 
working on arranging the server so broadcasts on 
the Internet will not effect student use of online ser- 
vices. 

“We don’t want to have points in the day where 
e-mail and Internet access don’t work because of 
heavy online traffic,” Stratford said, adding that live 
broadcasting is “no big deal technically” to set up. 
“A live audio feed is easier than taping things and 
playing them back, because that would use a lot 
more memory,” Stratford said. 

Stratford said that the school is in the process of 
finding funding for the project. 

To listen to the station online, users need a 
computer with a soundcard. Stratford said that most 
computers come with a soundcard, but they can also 
be purchased for around $150. 

Listeners also need to download a real audio 
player. There is a free version on the web, Stratford 
said and there should be a link to access the real 
audio player from the WWPV home page. 

Stratford sees setting up a live audio server as a 
great technical tool and much more than solely a 
way to broadcast radio over the Internet. 

“It’s a great way to get announcements out,” 
Stratford said. “The school could use it to broadcast 
professor’s lectures, sporting events, or anything.” 
Other possibilities are broadcasting live open-hous- 
es complete with question/answer sessions. 

St. Michael’s campus radio station transmits 
100 watts of power, the minimum amount required 
by the Federal Communications Commission. With 
that amount of power, students on campus can tune 
into 88.7, as well as listeners in Burlington, Essex, 
and Colchester. 

In contrast, commercial stations transmit up to 
100,000 watts, which can be heard hundreds of 
miles away. 


St. Michael’s College Media Board has 
approved a proposal that would broadcast the cam- 


access to the World Wide Web and audio capablilty 


This would allow parents of students to hear 
radio shows, or they could listen to broadcasts of 
hockey or basketball games. 

“Students who go abroad can already read the 
Defender online to see what’s happening on campus 
and soon they’!I be able to listen to WWPY,” said 
station manager Tony Cabrello, a junior. 

Cabrello said the station will promote WWPV 
Internet broadcasts around campus and heavily on 
the air. 

“Tt’s cool that my family and my friends will be 
able to hear my show,” said disc jockey Brian 
Balok, a sophomore. “Actually, anyone in the 
world can hear the station. That’s pretty amazing.” 

President vanderHeyden said he is excited 
about the project. He said it will benefit students, 
professors, parents and alumni. 

“Tt improves the outreach of the radio station so 
that anyone can listen to it anywhere,” 
vanderHeyden said. 

The University of Vermont radio station, 
WRUYV, 90.1 and the Vermont Technical College 
radio station, WVTC, 90.7, both broadcast over the 
Internet. 

Babson College and Brown University also 
broadcast over the Internet. 

According to Director of Information 
Technology Denis Stratford, the entire project will 
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Student Association asked to take a stand on the death penalty 


By Ted Brady 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College may 
take a stand on the death penalty. 
Angela MacWhinnie, co-presi- 
dent of the Political Science 
Club, has proposed that the 
Student Association pass a mora- 
torium on the death penalty. 

A moratorium is a letter that 
a group designs to eliminate an 
activitey. 

The moratorium states that 
the Student Association, as repre- 
sentatives of the student supports 
stopping further executions until 
policies and procedures, “Ensure 
that the death penalty cases are 
administered fairly and impartial- 
ly in accordance with basic due 
process.” 

“It’s not saying that they 
have negated their right to sup- 
port the death penalty,” 
MacWhinnie said. “People for 
the death penalty are for crimi- 
nals dying via the death penalty.” 

The Moratorium lists several 
statistics derived from a 1997 
study conducted by the 
University of Iowa College of 
Law studies and a study conduct- 
ed in 1993 by the United States 
Judicial Committee. 

Other information in the 
moratorium was provided by a 
1997 Death Penalty Information 
Center study. 

The moratorium reports that 


82 percent of those put to death 
have been convicted of murder- 
ing a white person. However 
people of color are the victims of 


“There has to be a cease to 


racial discrepancies in the death 
penalty. They also made a bul- 
letin board outside of the dinning 
hall in Alliot. 


killing people without 
knowing.” 


eAngela MacWhinnie 


co-president, Political Science Club 


more than half of all homicides. 

About 90 percent of those 
persons facing capital charges 
cannot afford their own attorney, 
according to the report. 

MacWhinnie called _ the 
death penalty “arbitrary.” 

“There has got to be a cease 
to killing people without know- 
ing,” she said. 

MacWhinnie discussed the 
importance of a community like 
St. Michael’s addressing social 
issues such as capital punish- 
ment. 
MacWhinnie has tried to 
begin debate on campus about 
the death penalty through other 
means. 

Last month the Political 
Science Club brought Jane 
Henderson, a speaker from Equal 
Justice USA, to talk about the 


| Gat-Jn 
Take-Out 


MacWhinnie has now 
brought the cause before the S.A. 
“Tt is the student govern- 
ment, therefore representative of 
the student body. It’s a good 
expression of the student voice,” 
she said. 

There are alternate ways of 
ratifying the moratorium, which 
include a signature campaign. 

Heidi Bouchard, President 
of the S.A., disagreed with those 
methods. 

“A vote, in effect, does the 
same thing,” Bouchard said. She 
explained that the S.A. vote 
would represent the whole cam- 
pus, and equivalent of 1,800 sig- 
natures. 

Bouchard said, “In as much 
as the S.A. represents students, 
yes, it [the S.A] is the best mea- 
sure {to adopt the Moratorium].” 





Bouchard said. 

If the moratorium passes, it 
means that the students of St. 
Michael’s, through their repre- 
sentative of the S.A., believe the 
stance on the death penalty is not 
acceptable and desirable. 

“T trust they've done what 
they [hall representatives] are 
supposed to do,” Bouchard said. 
“The S.A. works as well as any 
government, you can not repre- 
sent everybody.” 

Ben Caito, sophomore, asks, 
“What happens meanwhile?” He 
worries that criminals deserve the 
death penalty would luck out 
while the moratorium was in 
place. 

Caito was also concerned 
that the government might try to 
make the death penalty retroac- 
tive, applying to criminals that 
thought they lucked out. He 
noted that would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

Sophomore Josh May said 
that the death penalty does need 
to be evaluated. However, 
“While they’re evaluating the 
death penalty, it should be used, ” 
he said. 

At the Feb 11th meeting of 
the S.A., the Moratorium was 
tabled until another meeting. At 
the Feb 18th meeting, it was 
tabled again. 

“'m surprised,” — said 
MacWhinnie. She said believes 


. that it is an issue that needs atten- 


Add impact to your 


tion. “It’s uncomfortable to talk 
about these things,” she said. 
However, she said that it was 
imperative that we do. 

“Tabling the measure is pas- 
sive,” Bouchard said. She stated 
she was planning to move the 
moratorium as urgent, which 
would force the §.A. to discuss 
and vote on the issue. 

If it is approved, the morato- 
rium will be sent to Governor 
Dean, State legislators, 
Vermont’s U.S. Congressmen 
and President Clinton. Bis 
Michael’s would also join over 
one hundred organizations that 
have passed a Moratorium on the 
death penalty, including the 
American Bar Association and 
Amnesty International. 

Vermont does not have the 
death penalty. MacWhinnie 
explained that the governor has 
vaffled on his stance on the death 
penalty and the moratorium, 
MacWhinnie said, would help 
him make his decision. 

If the S.A. rejects the 
Moratorium, Bouchard said it 
would not die. “I’m inclined 
whether it passes or not to send 
it.” She clarified that she would 
include the results of the S.A. 
vote. 

MacWhinnie stated she 
would not be disappointed if it 
was rejected. It will at least be 
“an education of the people in the 
S.A,” she said. : 
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Student stresses communication 


continued from page 3 


Of course, talking to other students can be an invaluable resource 
for this kind of information, but you can’t tell how accurate this infor- 
mation is and it’s not always easy to find the person who will know 
what you want to know. A more convenient system for obtaining this 
kind of information would have helped me in the beginning and would 
probably still help. 

The only other accommodation I can think of that would make 
my college experience easier would be a more convenient way to give 
my guide dog the exercise he needs. Both of these problems were a 
simple matter of oversight and ignorance of both the college staff and 
myself. This is important to keep in mind since doing so can help pre- 
vent antagonism between the student and the institution. Only through 
cooperation and communication can helpful and necessary accommo- 
dations be made. 

Circumstances are constantly changing so it is impossible for 
every accommodation to be anticipated. However, by establishing 
cooperative relationships with faculty , staff and peers , a disabled stu- 
dent’s college experience can go much more smoothly and it is this, 
more thai. any specific adaptation which should be the focus of any 
attempt to integrate disabled student in to college life. 


Escaped prisoner stabbed 
Man ee fr om home next to a In 
Dyn We 





located: next door to ibe Das “aa : 
stabbed during a fight on Tuesday, Mar 
____A warrant was issued for the arrest 
serving a ei 
police officer 





Health Sertice Acinmunicemient 

This is the time of year to be concerned about Bacterial meningo- 
coccal menigitis. This rare but serious bacterial infection occasionally 
infects college students and others living in relatvely confined commu- 
nities. 

The American College Health Association now recommends that 
all college students under the age of 30 consider getting vaccinated 
against meninogococcal disease. 

To learn more about meninogococcal disease prevention and vac- 
cination, as well as our other services, contact Health Services, visit 
their web site or check out their public folder on exchange. 





























jjthe community, Vermont, 
1/U.S. and abroad,” 
__||Sweeney, president of A.C.E. 


{| tional,” 


NEWS 


New group started 
to benefit children 


By Ben Murray 
Staff Writer 


Students at St. Michael’s 
will soon see bins on campus 
waiting to be filled with teddy 
bears as part of the “Teddy Bear 
Drive” for children sponsored by 
a new organization at the college. 

The group, called A.C.E., 
which stands for “Adoring 
Children Everywhere,” will be 
collecting teddy bears from 
March 15-22 for needy children 
as the first of a long list of activ- 


"|| ities designed to help kids. 


“We want to help children in 
the 
said Erin 


“We want to do a little bit every- 


Sweeney and four other 


\\first-year women started the 
|| group because they wanted to get 
|| their floor in Lyons involved in 
j}community service. They also 
jjshared a common interest in 


helping children. 

“This year has been excep- 
said Ann Giombetti, 
direcor of Community Services. 
‘Since this first year class has 
come in we have started six new 


Sweeney, Allison Close, 
Lorette Daniel, Melissa Meyer 
and Jona Giacalone, the officers 
and orignial founders of the club, 
began planning their first activi- 


|\ties as a floor last semester. The 


five founding members had 
already organized the sponsoring 
of a needy family and a child in 
the Phillippines, but did not 
apply to the M.O.V.E. office to 
be recognized as a club until their 
return to school in January. 

“We started forming in the 
beginning of December,” said 
Close, vice president of the club. 


after the break, but we had most 
of our ideas before that.” 
“Every year since I’ve been 


here more and more people are ~ 


getting involved,” Giombetti 
said. “It’s always good when St. 
Mike’s can participate in a com- 
munity wide event.” 

A.C.E. is planning more 
events ranging from a hat and 
mitten drive to the further spon- 
soring of a child in another coun- 
try. 

Sweeney said that the key to 
success of the group is help from 
other interested students. She 
also said that the turnout for their 
first meeting on Feb. 4, was a 
promising sign. 

“We had 15 people show up 
at the meeting, Sweeney said. 
“They had good ideas and people 





Photo by Simone Hofmann 
Founders of the A.C.E. program, ( back, left to right), Erin 
Sweeney, Melissa Meyer and Allison Close. (front, left to right) 
Lorette Daniel and Jona Giacalone. The A.C.E. program will be 
sponsoring a teddy bear drive March 15-22. 


were willing to help.” 

Daniel said that they 
M.O.V.E. office assisted the new 
group with advertising and 
finances, as well as helping them — 
by giving general advice. 

Sweeney said the associa- 
tion with the M.O.V.E. office 
gives them the benefit of being 
connected with an already orga- 
nized group. 

“Our activity is sponsored 
through them in terms of activi- 
ties, information and conctacts,” 
Sweeney said. 

A.C.E. is making plans to 
help children that reach beyond 
this semester and into next year. 

“We plan to continue it and 
keep it going as long as we’re 
here and hopefully past that,” 
Close said. 


St. Michael’s employees reap education benefits 


By Danielle Bergeron 
Staff Writer 


Employees and their children can 
receive a degree from St. Michael’s with- 
out paying for credits. 

Attending one course per semester 
tuition free after three months of employ- 
ment is one of the education benefits full- 
time employees at St. Michael’s and their 
families receive. 

Tuition waivers for children of 
employees are granted according to a 
five-year vesting schedule based on the 
employee’s years of service with the col- 
lege. 

The benefits increase in increments, 
said Steve Gronlund, benefits manager. 
The five-year vesting schedule is, for 
example, if a person works at St. 
Michael’s for one year than the college 
would pay for 20 percent of the depen- 
dent’s tuition, after two years 40 percent of 
the tuition and after five years the tuition 


would be free, Gronlund said. 

“IT sent seven of my children here,” 
said Dr. Edward Foley, physics professor. 
“Six of them have graduated from St. 
Michael’s. One is graduating this May. 
The education benefits as employees are 
excellent, “ Foley said. 

These programs are part of an 
employees benefits package, Gronlund 
said. 

“ The wages are not that great, but the 
benefits are superior,” he said. The educa- 
tional benefits comes directly from the 
employees wages as a whole, Gronlund 
said. 

Tuition benefits do not include room 
and board, or the cost of books. 

“The tuition benefit is valued at the 
cost of tuition which is about $13,000,” 
Gronlund said. 

Denis __ Stratford, director of 
Information Technology used his educa- 
tion benefits to send three of his sons to St. 
Michael’s. 


“{ have worked for 10 years at St. 
Michael’s,” Stratford said. “My son Denis 
also. participated in the employees 
exchange program, by attending the 
University of Richmond for a year and a 
half.” 

The tuition exchange program is an 
employees’ benefit that St. Michael’s par- 
ticipates in nation wide. After five years 
of service, eligible dependents of employ- 
ees may apply to any of the 300 to 400 
schools that participate in the program and 
receive free tuition up to the cost of St. 
Michael’s, said Beth Roy, the technical 
assistant of financial aid. 

Schools include Providence College, 
University of Southern California., 
Stonehill College, and the University of 
Richmond. 

There is also a tuition exchange agree- 
ment with Champlain College, but 
Champlain is not on the nationwide list. 

“My son goes to St. Lawrence 
University which does not give him full 


tuition because tuition cost more than St. 
Michael’s,” Roy said. “There is a fixed 
amount that each college has to pay which 
changes every year. I know that Syracuse 
tuition is over the base rate but they make 
up the gap through scholarships,” Roy 
said. 

The tuition waiver only applies to 
undergraduate schooling. 

“Tuition remission is not an unusual 
benefit for colleges to participate in, 
“Gronlud said. “ I don’t know of any 
school that doesn’t offer it. The program 
has been in effect since the college began.” 

Out of the 425 employees less than 5 
percent of their children take advantage of 
the educational benefits. About 40 of the 
eligible employees and 15 spouses attend 
classes each semester, Gronlund, said. 

“Tam very fortunate to take advantage 
of one of the many excellent benefits that 
employees receive,” said sophomore Tim 
Stratford, son of Denis Stratford. 
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Vulgar language isn’t | Class officers hit roadblocks 


necessary at games 


Obnoxious and immature are two words to describe a group of 
students who attended last Wednesday’s men’s ice hockey team play- 
off game. Their degrading and profane comments not only were 
insulting to the referees, the opposing teams and many fans in atten- 
dance, but were also an embarrassment to the school and fellow St. 


Michael’s students. 


It is understandable that fans want to cheer; it is understandable 
that fans get rowdy, but it is not understandabie why fans would want 
to be offensive. Do they think that by insulting the referee, he will 
make calls to their liking? Do they think that by using obscenities, 
they are making a particularly strong statement? And how does it help 
.to shout out “faggot” “homo” and “queer” in reference to players on 


the opposing team? 


As low-class and unnecessary as the obscenities are, it is perhaps 
the use of these homophobic words that is most disturbing. After 
everything that has been done on this campus to raise awareness about 
this issue, it is frustrating to think that words such as these are still 
tossed around so carelessly and publicly. 

Thanks to disciplinary measures, one student was asked to leave 
for part of Saturday night’s semifinal game and most of the obsceni- 
ties stopped. The razzing of the opposing players, particularly the 
goalie, continued whole-heartedly but without the profanity. The fans 
were forced to use more original phrases to bother the other team and 
in doing so were more entertaining and perhaps even more effective. 

It is embarrassing to think, however, that college-age students 
have to be threatened with expulsion before they start behaving 


respectably. 


Fans’ comments 
went ‘too far’ 


I am a season ticket holder 
for men’s hockey at Middlebury 
College. Wednesday evening 
(March 4) my brother and I 
attended the ECAC playoff game 
at the Essex Rink. 

I was completely offended 
by the behavior of what I suspect 
was St. Michael’s students. The 
group in question was seated in 
the northwest corner of the rink. 

A stuffed referee’s shirt was 
hanging from the support beams. 
This shirt did nothing to offend 
me. I’m just referring to the loca- 
tion of this particular group of 
“fans.” 


The usual harrassment of the 


Worcester goalie was expected. 
That in itself was not offending 
to me or my brother. However, 
when a sheet painted with the 
words, “Worcester couldn’t score 
with a whore” was displayed, I 
began to wonder about what 
would follow. 

Much to my dismay, later in 
the game, one of these fans 
yelled “Hey goalie, I’m going to 
kill your parents and then ---- 
your dog.” This was followed 
with “Hey goalie, I’m up here --- 
-ing your mother.” 





These remarks were very 
offending and completely out of 
line. There were many younger 
children at the game and none of 
this behavior should be tolerated. 

My eleven-year-old daugh- 
ter attends every Middlebury 
game with me and we have never 
heard remarks from the fans with 
such language. If she had been 
with me Wednesday night, we 
would have left the arena. 

If you were in attendance 
Wednesday night, Ihope you 
heard those remarks and will take 
appropriate action against those 
involved. If not, you should 
attend the next game and see for 
yourself. 

I’m not against anyone hav- 
ing a good time at a game and 
voicing their displeasure witha 
referees call or commenting on 
the quality of the opposing goal- 
tender. 

The comments  I[heard 
Wednesday night went too far. 
Neither I or my daughter will 
ever attend another St. Michael’s 
men’s hockey game until this 
issue has been addres 


*Richard James, Bristol 


en route to graduation 


Open letter to the Class of 1998 

We are writing to you to 
share important information 
affecting the members of the 
senior class. As you may or may 
not know, the senior class offi- 
cers have faced fervent opposi- 
tion from the administration deal- 
ing with the issues of; staying the 
night of graduation, the beer tent, 
parents’ weekend dance and the 
selection of the commencement 
speaker. 

In each situation we have 
been as persevering and responsi- 
ble as possible in developing a 
compromise with the administra- 
tion. Yet each time, our sugges- 
tions have barely been consid- 
ered. 

We were not granted permis- 
sion to stay over the night of 
graduation because it is not con- 
sidered an event that the school 
can handle due to the summer 
session students that need to be 
housed. 

There was also a great deal 
of concern about the issue of lia- 
bility as well as actions of our 
class in being responsible gradu- 
ates of St. Micael’s College. 

The beer tent was refused 
due to liability and the fear that 
we as legal, responsible senior 
class members could not handle 
ourselves. 

The parents’ weekend dance 


is now being sponsored off cam- 
pus by the senior class at the 
Sheraton, yet we are only 
allowed to advertise this event to 
senior class parents because it is 
alcohol related. 

The commencement speaker 
process is a little bit more com- 
plex. The commencement speak- 
er committee, headed by Paul 
Leduc, worked rather diligently 
in soliciting Julian Bond as 
speaker. 

Because of negligence and 
lack of communication on part of 
the offices on campus to make an 
official invitation to Mr. Bond, 
Paula Bromlee is the official 
commencement speaker. The 
commencement speaker comm- 
mittee did not suggest this 
woman nor is she an individual 
that many of us know anything 
about. 

These issues should put 
some question in your mind as to 
the consideration that the admin- 
istration makes for the opinions 
and concerns expressed by the 
students, especially the elected 
officers of the senior class. 

If we are being taught perse- 
verance, integrity and the promo- 
tion of change, how are we sup- 
pose to envelop these ideals in 
our future endeavors when we 
are hitting such roadblocks on an 
institutional level? Please do not 


be apathetic about this! If you 
want to react to these issues, now 
is the time! 

On March 12 at 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center, there will 
be an open forum, which will be 
mediated by Dr. William Grover, 
chair of the political science 
department. President Marc 
vanderHeyden; Associate Dean 
Arthur Hessler; Dean of the 
Undergraduate College John 
Kenney; Interim Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Robert 
Kenny; Assistant Dean of 
Student/Director of Student 
Activities Jennie Cernosia; Vice 
President for Student 
Affairs/Dean of Students 
Michael Samara; and Vice 
President for Administration 
John Gutman have been invited 
to address these issues and any 
questions or clarifications you 
have. 

Please come and voice your 
opinions, questions and com- 
ments. Each and every individual 
that attends will make a differ- 
ence. We appreciate you involve- 
ment. It is not too late to make 
some type of impact. Thank you. 


Meredith Beaton, 

Class of 1998 president 
Shannon Green, 

Class of 1998 vice president 


Seniors want to be prepared not 
‘sheltered’ from the real world 


It is high time that we burst 
the bubble that surrounds St. 
Michael’s. We as students need to 
be educated not only intellectual- 
ly, but also socially. As seniors, 
we do not feel that our time here 
has prepared us for the world we 
are about to enter, we feel shel- 
tered and uninformed. 

The facts are that college 
students are having sex, rape is 
occurring around us and AIDS is 
now the number one cause of 
death for people in our age group. 

We can’t expect to raise 
awareness about these issues 
simply by acknowledging their 
presence, we need to act for our 
own protection. 

Bringing the AIDS quilt to 
St. Michael’s may have pleased 
the administration by demon- 
strating that they recognize the 
threat of this disease. But what is 
the school doing to help us pro- 
tect ourselves? Nothing, con- 
doms are currently not available 
on campus. 

St. Michael’s a Catholic 
school, but not all students are 
Catholic or adhere to the Catholic 


Letter to the editor policy: 


teachings. It is time that we 
stopped denying that this is the 
case. The school cannnot shelter 
us from reality forever. 

The recent cancellation of 
“A Reason to Believe,” the film 
about date rape, only reaffirms 


- our belief that an air of ignorance 


surrounds us. Not educating the 
public about an issue does not 
make it go away, it only makes. us 
more vulnerable. 

We are adults now. We make 
complex decisions every day and 
are faced with issues and circum- 
stances that put stress on our 
lives. We have the ability to 
decide what we want to watch, 
we cannot be denied this. 

When will the school stand 
up and recognize the role it plays 
in our awareness? We at least 
hope that they would want to 
educate us about the dangers 
around us. 

Administration may feel that 
it is not properly prepared to deal 
with some of these controversial 
issues, but when will the time 
come when it is? 

At freshman orientation, our 


parents attended a session which 
informed them about all of the 
great resources available to the 
student body. 

And now we ask, what 
resources are these? The same 
resources which refuse to educate 
us? The same resources which 
would rather protect the image of 
the school than a student’s right 
to feel safe? These are not 
resources which we feel that we 
can turn to. 

These are not medieval 
times. Let’s stop pretending like 
they are. Denial is not a solution, 
it only feeds the fire. The world 
that we are entering in May is 
going to surprise us every day. 
And it is going to be a lot nastier 
than the St. Michael’s campus. 

We as students of St. 
Michael’s need to make the 
administration understand that 
we want to be educated, we want 
to be prepared, not sheltered. 


eHannah Hebert 
Marisa Albano 
Class of 1998 


All letters to the editor must be submitted by noon on Fridays. Name, telephone 


number and place of residence or student class year must be attached to the letter. 
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Photo courtesy of Ole Tangen 


Walter “Wolfman” Washington performing, as he will March 17 at Club 


Metronome. 








Of Wolf and man 


Dan Peraino’s senior project will bring New Orleans legend for St. Pat’s concert 


By Scott Sonia 
Features Editor 


Sometimes it makes him physically ill 
to think about. It makes him want to hide 
from the phone company. It makes his 


blood pressure rise. It burns scarce money 









Who is 
Wolfman? 


If Dan Peraino thinks he is putting a lot 
of emotion into getting New Orleans soul 
man Walter “Wolfman” Washington's 
lappearance in Burlington to run smoothly, 
he knows it pales in comparison to how 
much emotion Washington brings to the 
stage. 

"I remember he was quoted as saying 
once that every night he plays, he plays as if 
he was making a million dollars," Peraino 
said. 

Peraino has first hand experience with 
what that statement means. He first saw 
Washington live two years ago in New 
York. Peraino remembers watching as 
Washington's lanky body strutted around 
the stage producing moves that seemed to 
arrive almost involuntary. Whether using 
his powerful baritone voice to dish out an 
emotional ballad or unleashing his ear- 
piercing falsetto in a full throttle funk num- 
ber, his soul and truth came out in his per- 
petual grin, Peraino said. 

"It was so refreshing to hear his kind o 
music, because it seems as that traditional 
type of R&B has died," Peraino said. "He is 
so honest with his music. His songs seem to 
come straight from his heart." 

The entire experience can only be com- 
plete with The Roadmasters at Washington's 
back. Drummer Wilbert "Junkyard" Amold 
has played with Washington for 30 years, 
which makes for an undeniably tight band! 
Pepiating a woos and ite 


and countless hours, but to senior journal- 


_ ism major Dan Peraino, this final project is 


his entire life. 

While classmates are creating web 
pages or photo essays for their senior pro- 
jects, Peraino has succeeded in booking 
New Orleans legendary soul man Walter 
"Wolfman" Washington to play his blend 
of funk and blues at Club Metronome 
March 17 to benefit the Burlington Peace 
and Justice Center. 

Peraino has transformed into a secre- 
tary, public relations director, music pro- 
ducer, advertiser, delivery boy and accoun- 
tant to make his dream a reality. 

"I really had no idea how much work 
this would entail," Peraino said. 

In between his five classes this semes- 
ter, Peraino disappears into his project's 
world. He drives around delivering com- 
pact discs to local radio stations and adver- 
tisements to local newspapers. He handles 
meetings with sponsors like Magic Hat 
Brewing Co., which he convinced to get 
involved with the concert. 

If Peraino ever gets to go home, he 
spends his time on the phone talking with 
sponsors and checking on the band in New 
Orleans, or leaving messages and awaiting 
return calls. 

"I'm afraid to open my phone bill," 
Peraino said. "I want to throw it away and 
leave the country.” 

All the phone calls and long days have 
only furthered Peraino's mind decay. 

"Sometimes crazy things go through 
my head, like what if they don't show up," 
Peraino said. "I think things like the agent 
will forget to tell Wolfman that he is sup- 
posed to come up here." 

In reality, the word from the agent is 
Washington and his band, The 
Roadmasters, have signed the contract to 
be in Burlington to play St. Patrick's Day, 
but Peraino still has reason to feel uneasy. 

He has raised only $1,000 of the 
$3,200 it costs to book the band, provide a 
place to stay and pay for the advertising. 

Peraino’s original plan was to raise at 


| least $4,200 so he could donate $1,000 to. 


the Peace and Justice Center, which pro- 
motes economic, racial and social equality 
within the Burlington community. 


The money he has raised is entirely 


from sponsors. To raise the rest, he has set 
up informational booths at local concerts, 
sent out press releases to newspapers and 
put his faith in the advertisements around 
the area to generate hype for the concert. 
Peraino said the St. Michael's Student 
Association is also deliberating on 


‘Where: Cc } Metronome 


When: “Tuesday, March 17,9 p.m. 


Tickets: $5. Avaabie at + the door or 
in advance through 
Club Metronome. — 





whether to sponsor the endeavor, which 
would bring in more money. 

On top of finding a way to raise the 
money, Peraino has the added pressure of 
being a student. Not only will minor mis- 
takes in press releases or failed raffle 
attempts cost him money and time, but it 
could also cost him a passing grade. 

Journalism Professor Jon Hyde, who 
advises the class for which Peraino is 
doing the project, has the task of handing 
out grades for the many detailed projects. 

“Dan has been so commited and dedi- 
cated to the idea from the beginning,” 
Hyde said. 

“He is trying to bring a band to town 
not just for the sake of promotion, but 
because he feels Washington is such an 
important person for the Burlington music 
scene to embrace.” 

For the time being, Peraino has a few 
friends trying to sell some of the $5 tick- 
ets. The rest is up to the amount of people 


who pay at the door the night of the show. 
At $5 a ticket, even a sell-out wens only 
mean $1,500 to Peraino. 

"People call me an idiot for making ~ 
the tickets five dollars," Peraino said. 

"But high ticket prices on St. Patrick's 
Day will steer people somewhere else. I 
want to allow the maximum amount of 
people to be able to see the show. Seeing 
him (Washington) for five dollars is an 
honor." 

If worst comes to worst, Peraino said 
he is not afraid to reach into his own pock- 
et for the funds. 

"The whole point is to get Walter up 
here," Peraino said. "Even if I have to dip 
into my own money, its worth it in the long 
run. I just want people around Burlington 
to check him out and appreciate what he 
does." 

Peraino and music critics around the 
country consider what he does amazing. 
Washington's blend of funk, soul, jazz and 
blues incorporates fiery guitar solos some- 
times played with his teeth, a range of 
powerful vocals from baritone to falsetto 
and an extremely animated on-stage style 
that sets the mood in whichever venue he 
steps foot, Peraino said. 

When the acclaimed band finally 
arrives in Vermont for the first time ever, 
Peraino's job will still not be done. He will 
transform again on St. Patrick's Day, this 
time into a chauffeur. He will drive 
Washington and his band from the airport 
to their hotel, out to grab a bite to eat then 
hurry over to the club to make sure every- 
thing is in place. 

To provide the final shock to his 
nerves he will step on stage to read a pre- 
pared speech in front of the St. Patrick's 
night crowd and introduce a member of the 
Peace and Justice Center. 

Maybe only when the band is finally 
playing their music for the grooving, danc- 
ing crowd can Peraino make his final 
transformation back into the grateful fan 
that simply wanted to share Walter 
"Wolfman" Washington's music with — 
Vermont. 
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Survey says: GPA may not impact future success 
Study finds college major and grade point average not relevant to job salaries 


The Percentage of Respondents Agreeing With Statements 


SMC Helped Me Become More Involved in Social and Political Issues 
Increased My Loyalty to SMC Over Last 5 Years —#it 
SMC Prepared Me for Work in Today's Economy -#i8 
SMC Extracurricular Acthities Continue to Affect the Qualty of My Life 
SMC increased My Respect for Difierent People 
SMC Broadened My Global Perspective ~ SERN 
SMC Deepened My Understanding of Moral and Ethical Problems ~ EERIE 
SMC was Worth Investment in Time and Money fz 
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graph courtesy of professor Vincent Bolduc 


Graph shows class of 1992 answers relating to how much impact their St. Michael’s education had on their 


lives. 
continued from cover 


The study was compiled . 


from information drawn from a 
survey sent to each member of 
the Class of 1992. Professors 
received responses from about 
half of the class. 

The study found that 88 per- 
cent of these women said they 


would choose to go into the same 


line of work again while only 49 
percent of men would do the 
same. 
Upon immediate glance, 
these numbers may suggest that 
women are settling for less in 
terms of career opportunities and 
salaries. This assumption may be 


true said economics Professor 


Herbert Kessler. 

Kessler said women may be 
accepting lower pay simply 
because of the existing trend to 
do so. é 

A woman entering the work- 
force where all women are being 
paid at the same rate would find it 
difficult to be able to break the 
trend alone, he said. 

Kessler, who helped prepare 
the study, said the figures and 
connections of the study needed 
to remain in context. 

“There is a whole lot more 
that goes into a job than salary,” 
Kessler said. “Job satisfaction 
reflects a whole lot more than just 
salary.” 

Junior 
agreed. 

“As long as they’re satisfied 
with their jobs I guess it’s all 
right, but I still think it’s unfair 
that we [women] are earning so 
much less.” 

Part of the problem is that 


Bonnie Samose 


women self-select lower* paying 


careers than men, said Vincent 


Bolduc, a sociology professor 
and one of the four professors 
preparing the study. He drew a 
comparison between the disparity 
in the number of men and women 
in education majors and engi- 
neering fields, and noted that 
engineering careers tend to pay 
more. 

A look at St. Michael’s own 
students provides evidence for 
Bolduc’s statement. The 
Registrar’s office reports that at 
the beginning of the fall 1997 
semester, there were 159 women 
majoring in elementary education 
and only 19 men. Conversely, 
there were 183 male business 
majors and 26 male computer sci- 
ence majors compared to 80 
female business majors and four 
computer science majors, respec- 
tively. 

Both professors said that 
these suggestions are not the 
complete answer to the question 
and may only answer part of the 
problem. 


Does GPA matter? 


The study suggests that nei- 
ther a student’s major nor their 
GPA will matter much when they 
enter the workforce. 

Figures from the study show 
that students graduating from St. 
Michael’s in 1992 with a GPA of 
3.3 or higher are currently earn- 
ing approximately the same 
amount annually as those stu- 
dents who graudated with a GPA 
of 2.6 or lower. Each group is 
earning about $35,500 annually. 

“We weren’t really surprised 
by the results, these findings are 
not unique to St. Michael’s,” 
Bolduc said. “These kind of 
numbers are found across the 
country.” 


Students who think that a 
high GPA will automatically 
mean a better paying job in the 
future are wrong, Bolduc said. 
He said that a student’s GPA in 
the workforce is negligible when 
thrown into the general pool of 
the job market. 

“If you have a 2.6 and your 
roommate has a 3.4, it doesn’t 
really mean he has an edge,” 
Bolduc said. 

He added that employers 
will see that a student has a bach- 
elor’s degree from St. Michael’s 
and will be comparing that to oth- 
ers with bachelor’s degree from 
Dartmouth College or Harvard 
University. “What is important is 
not the difference between grades 
on campus but between col- 
leges.” 

This idea may come as a 
suprise to some students. 

“That makes me say that 
working hard in college is use- 
less,” said sophomore Michael 
Smaha. “Why bust your ass to 
get good grades if there are no 
long term effects?” 

Though this may seem like a 
justified reaction, it doesn’t mean 
students should start partying on 
Tuesdays. Bolduc stressed that 
trying to keep up a high GPA is 
not a waste of time. 

He noted that the study only 
shows the correlation between 
GPA and average salary, not how 
much students learned or took 
away from the classes. 

He also said that GPA is very 
important for students who want 
to enter graduate school after col- 
lege. 

Numbers from the study also 
show that only about 40 percent 
of these students are currently in 
a job that is directly related to 
their major. 


With fewer than half of the 
working members of the Class of 
1992 currently working at a job 
that is directly related to their 
major, the study suggests that a 
student’s major will not likely 
dictate his or her future career. 
Bolduc said that this finding was 
not surprising either. 


respondents said St. Michael’s 
increased their desire to learn, 
and 95 percent said the college 
made a “significant contribution 
to my quality of life.” 
Eighty-nine percent of 
respondentssaid St. Michael’s 
“was worth the investment in 
time and money,” and 88 percent 





*‘T’ve met adults that can’t 
remember what they majored in. 
It’s unfortunate that we make 
students think that it is the most 
important part.” 


esociology professorVincent Bolduc, 





“Except in the small fields of the 
natural sciences and the like, 
there’s not much connection 
[between major and career] in the 
USS.,” Bolduc said. “I’ve met 
adults that can’t remember what 
they majored in. It’s unfortunate 
that we make students think that 
it is the most important part.” 

The study found that the 
areas of study that were most 
highly connected with students 
careers were: math, accounting, 
biology and education. 


College value 


Surveyed alumni were also 
asked how their St. Michael’s 
education and experience effects 
their lives today. 

Ninety-two percent of the 


said the college “deepened my 
understanding of moral and ethi- 
cal problems.” 

Campus organizations such 
as Campus Ministry and 
M.O.V.E. also received high rat 
ings among the available oppor- 
tunities for activity on campus. 

Other professors involved in 
preparing the study were John 
Carvellas and Sharon Lamb, and 
much credit was given to the hard 
work of students Amos Robinson 
and Lila Lumbra. 


HOW DOES $800/WEEK 
EXTRA INCOME 


sound to you?? 


Amazingly, profitable opportunity. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope to: 
International 1375 Coney Island 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230 





THE GREERS 


Winooski 
655-9506 


So. Burl 
864-7381 


St. Albans 
527-7865 


Williston 
879-2065 
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By Karen Pelkey 
Staff Writer 


Lisa Kenyon and Ole Tangen, two 
smoke-free St. Michael’s seniors, will bike 
across the country this summer to raise 
money for the Vermont Chapter of the 
American Lung Association. They are 
dedicated to the A.L.A.’s motto of “help- 
ing others breathe easier.” 

Kenyon and Tangen are members of 
the Green Mountain Riders, a group of 15 
Vermonters who all saw “The Ride” adver- 
tised and decided to represent their home 
state in raising money for the fight against 
lung disease. Kenyon and Tangen are the 
youngest riders. Most of the other mem- 
bers are in their forties, Tangen said. One 
thousand people have signed up as riders 
nationally. 

The 45-day bike trip, which begins in 
Seattle, is scheduled to begin on June 15. 
The Green Mountain Riders are planning 
to average 80 miles a day, and finish the 
3,000 mile trip with a “victory ride” 
through Washington, D.C. on August 1. 

According to a brochure about The 
Ride published by the A.L.A., the group 
will take a more northern route, sticking 
roughly to the I-90 interstate. The riders 
will travel through much of the Pacific 
Northwest and the Northern Rockies. This 
terrain, Tangen explained, includes north- 
ern Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Ohio and later Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

Tangen said he first heard about the 
trip through an advertisement he saw in 
Seven Days. 

“Lisa and I are graduating in May, and 
we wanted to. do something memorable. 
This was a really good cause, too, so I 


ATTENTION SENIORS! . 
The College of Saint Rose One-Year MBA 


Need a 
plan? 


~~ How about 
creating a resumé that reads: 
Bachelor’s ’98, M.B.A. ’99 


FEATURES 


St. Mike’s duo rides cross country for charity 








Sexes 


Photo courtesy of Brendan Kinney 


Seniors Ole Tangen and Lisa Kenyon looking ready for their upcoming trek across the 
country to raise money for the American Lung Association 


called up, got the info, and we joined. We 
are both very excited to be going on this 
trip,” Tangen said. 

Neither have ever done a ride like this 
one, Kenyon said. 

To prepare, Tangen and Kenyon have 
been training in a gym two to three times a 
week, working on cardiovascular strength 
and muscle endurance. Tangen has a 
friend in Colorado who is driving him to 
Seattle after graduation, Kenyon will join 
him by plane in June. There they will train 
more before the ride begins. 

Each rider needs to raise a minimum 
of $6,000 in donations for the trip. Tangen 
and Kenyon are planning to receive some 


Getting my M.B.A. at Saint 
Rose has put my career on 
the fast track and gave me 
the edge when it came time 
to find a job. 


~— Dave Terwilliger 
One- Year M.B.A. Program 


Need professional experience for your résumé? 
We provide our One-Year M.B.A. students with a full 
semester internship in the field of their choice. 


Find out how you can earn your M.B.A. in one year. 
For more details, call Donna at (518) 454-5143. 


THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 


432 Western Ave., Albany, NY 12203 








contributions from family and friends, as 
well as through numerous upcoming cam- 
pus activities. 

They are sponsoring an upcoming 
book sale at the library and an art auction 
on the Saturday during Parents’ Weekend, 
March 20-22. Proceeds from the MLK 
Society’s Talent Show on April 3 will also 
benefit the two riders. Senior Ian Hartnett 
is hosting a benefit band show at 
Manhattan Pizza in Burlington on April 2 
at 9 p.m. 

All the donations will go to the 
American Lung Association. The A.L.A is 
a nationwide health organization support- 
ed mainly by volunteers who research, 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PEOPLE 





educate, raise funds and speak publicly 
about the dangers of asthma from second- 
hand smoke, the need for tobacco con- 
troland environmental issues relating to 
smoke and industrial pollution. 

The A.L.A. will provide the riders 
with food, laundry services and other 
facilities. There will be a mobile tent city 
set up to allow riders to rest and 
receiveany necessary medical attention. 

According to a spokeswoman from 
the A.L.A., lung disease is responsible for 
one in seven deaths annually in the United 
States, making it the third leading cause of 
death in the country. 

The cross-country ride is not a race 
and is open to anyone who would like to 
help support the A.L.A. in “helping others 
breathe easier.” 


To make donations to 
“The Ride” 
contact: 


isa Kenyon (Ikenyon@smcvt.edu) 

le Tangen (otangen@smcvt.edu) 
haron Wheelock at: 

he American Lung Association of Vt 


O Farrell St. 
outh Burlington, Vt. 05439 


x call (802)863-6817 
mail: vtlung@aol.com 








x 





ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOP. 


If you didn't sign up 
for ROTC as a freshman 
or sophomore, you can 
catch up this summer by 
attending Army ROTC 
Camp Challenge, a paid 
five-week course in 
leadership. 





reADERSH) 
NES 


develop the leadership 
skills and self-confi- 
dence you need to 
succeed in college and 
beyond. And you may 
qualify for advanced 
officer training when 
you return to campus 


Apply now! You’ll next fall. 
pply bs 
ARMY ROTC | 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 


Find out more. 
Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966 
Or stop by the offices at 
128 University Heights, UVM campus. 
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“I’d like them to try to 
unify the campus more 
and bring a little more 
school spirit.” 
*Nicolle Puopolo, 
sophomore 










“I'd like a better band for 
P-Day. And I wouldn’t 
mind having the beer tent 
come back.” 
Israel Huff, 
junior 





_Capricorns sometimes worry too n é sr appearance, sal 
_ advise you to break all of your mirrors. Ha! Fooled you, I bet you 
just racked up about 90 years of bad ne pas are also too 
gullible, work on it. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) _ 






falling fast in love. Just be glad the same doesn’t go for situations 
where you stand on high ledges above molten lava. ae all hate those 
situations. 
_PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) — 
Pisces people like can adapt to any situation. So if you find yourself 
naked in a crowded place, trust nature to get you out of it. If it does- 
at just act like you are a nudist and maybe no one will notice. 














With your birthday under this sign you are prone. to oe hard aan 


What would you like to see the new S.A. 


freshman 


senior 


By Tiina Matikainen 
Photo Editor 


Four years ago it all seemed 
so simple and clear. My dream 
since I had been in elementary 
school was coming true-I was 
going to study at an American 
college to get the much wanted 
American university degree. I 
would earn this degree with my 
life savings and in my third lan- 
guage. After graduating from a 
school in the USA, a successful 
career in my homecountry 
Finland would be easy to attain. 
Because of the Finnish society 
holds USA, its people and its 
society in such a high regard, I 
would be well off with an 
American degree. 

I will never forget the begin- 
ning of my college career in 
Vermont. As I attended my 
classes during the first few 
months, I felt quite overwhelmed 
and frustrated, since I could only 
understand about ten words the 
professors said during the whole 
hour and a half lecture. Trying to 
pay attention and trying to under- 
stand what people were saying 
was exhausting itself. I remem- 
ber falling asleep after these days 
and graving to have my familiar 
and simple life in Finland back. 

The loneliness I felt at the 
beginning was soon gone, thanks 
to the friendliness of the people 
surrounding me. I am still daily 
amazed about how friendly and 
open most of the American peo- 
ple are. I grew up in a country 
where strangers do not talk to 
each other, people rarely smile 
(especially in the winter), and 
most people like to stick to their 
own private quarters. This is 
why the laughter and people’s 
extreme kindness here still 
impresses me. 

My family and friends love 


“They should get good 
concerts for next year.” 
¢Doug Walden, 


“Td like them to work on 
getting better bands for the 
spring concert and for P- 
Day weekend.” 
eTina Breault, 
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Exploring US through foreign eyes 


the stories I tell them about my 
life in America. This was true 
especially at the beginning. The 
noise in Finland we get from 
abroad comes mainly from 
America, probably 70 percent of 
it. This is interesting, since only 
about 5 percent of the world pop- 
ulation lives in the USA. 
Unfortunately, TV shows 
and movies are the most popular 
way for the Finnish people to 
learn about life in America. 
Shows like All In the Family, 
Dallas and Miami Vice were the 
only sources I had about what to 
expect about life in the USA. 
Most of the news that we receive 


_ from US either involve celebri- 


ties or some sort of scandal. 
Many of my friends were upset 
as I told them that not everyone 
has a swimming pool, not every- 
one lives by the beach and that it 
actually snows here too. 

While visiting home, I 
always spend lots of my time 
telling people about my life in 
America, and they never get tired 
of hearing about it. I am glad to 
do this, because I can tell them 
the way life for most people here 
is. They are more likely to learn 
something valuable from me, 
who has experienced the culture 
first-hand, than from the media 
that is selling them the ideal 
American dream life. As years 
have passed, people at home 
keep telling me Ihave ‘ameri- 
canized’ and I keep asking them 
what that means. They cannot 
explain it, they just say it is 


officers do differently? 





























“I'd like them to better 
represent the opinions of 
the students.” 
*Gretchen Coyle, 
sophomore 







“They should be a channel 
for students to voice 
opinions. Students should 
be able to go to them with 
concerns.” 
eEmily Cogan, 
sophomore 










something about the way | ..ve 
changed since living here It 
makes me kind of sad to sear 
this, but I guess it’s inevitable to 
get transformed as you adopt and 
learn to live in a different culture. 
I am trying hard not to forget any 
of my Finnish customs, and I am 
also working hard to keep up my 
Scandinavian accent. It is not 
easy sometimes, since I have 
become so emerged into this cul- 
ture, that now some of the things 
about the Finnish society seem 
strange and foreign to me. 

Now, as a senior about to 
graduate, none of this is so sim- 
ple anymore. The well defined 
plans I had when entering this 
fascinating foreign country are 
far gone. I have been sucked into 
the American lifestyle, and now 
it’s not so easy to leave the life 
[ve built here behind. I feel as 
though I belong to two different 
worlds, and I have to make the 
hardest decision of my life: 
where to start building my future. 

I will always think of 
Finland as my native country, but 
I feel very fortunate and lucky to 
have had the chance to become 
part of the American society. 
The opportunities here are so 
much better than in Finland and 
that is what probably makes this 
country such an attractive place. 
Imiss the midnight sun of 
Finland, the reindeer and the 
Finnish black bread, but I do not 
regret any of the time I’ve spent 
here in Vermont. This will 
always be my other home. 
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CAMPUS LIVING 


HOP 2 doesn’t measure up in review 


By Kevin Murrihy 
Guest Columnist 


Something I recently learned 
in regards to music that has stuck 
in my head is that something 
that’s considered “underground” 
sometimes remains “under- 
ground” for good reason. This 
statement is quite applicable to 
about half of the recently 
released Burlington hip-hop 
compilation HOP 2, the second 
offering brought to us by Fattie 
B., the pseudonym for the lead 
rap singer for Burlington funk- 
hop group, Belizbeha. 

HOP 2, like the original 
HOP, has some noteworthy con- 
tributions, oddly from the same 
artists. Rebecca Simone’s track 
“State of Emotions” is a sultry 
diva-esque number with St. 
Michael’s alum Craig Mitchell 
nicely filling out the background 
vocals. Simone’s voice has both 
a power and softness that could 
land her success far beyond the 
Queen City limits. Mitchell’s 
“Slow Down” seems to sound a 
bit like an R&B Prince, but then 
again I read elsewhere he’s been 
a fan from way back. 

Conflict (or is that Conflik, 
the name differs in one or both 
cases on the CD itself) offers up 
“Beats & Rhymes,” a tight and 
intellegent rap in the New York 


style. In reading the liner notes, 


I found out the track was record- 
ed there as well. 

Speaking of misspellings, 
Dysfunkshun (not Dysfunktion 
as it was incorrectly spelled 
twice in the liner notes) added 
most rock-oriented track 
with “Grapevine.” Look for 


“Grapevine” on a new CD by 
Dysfunkshun due out this spring. 
“Give It Up” off of Viperhouse’s 
latest release Shed, sound as 
good as it does on their fine 
release, but seems a trifle mis- 
placed on HOP 2. Also misplaced 
on HOP 2 is the fun-upbeat reg- 
gae number “Are you ready?” by 
Channel 2 Dub Band. 

The six above-mentioned 
tracks mark the best of this 21- 
track release. HOP 2’s major 
downfall is the unnecessary and 
egotistical short shutouts from 
Fattie B’s friends. The first track, 
“Off Da Top” by G-Dubb (a.k.a. 
DJ Choco a.k.a. whatever?) is a 
poor introduction and just leaves 
this listener hoping there isn’t 
more where that came from, but 
to no avail. 

CraigMareehe lls 
“Preacherman” is a comical imi- 
tation of a foul-mouthed preach- 
er, but really does little to help 
out HOP 2. “Too Many 40s” by 
DJ Luis is about the dumbest 
thing I have ever heard on a local 
compilation. 

The minute-long faked 
answering machine message is 
nothing but a dumb list of 
shutouts to all of DJ Luis’s 
friends, many of which I doubt 
would “fess up” to knowing this 
guy. 

But that wasn’t to be that last 





useless moments of spoken 
word. Track 20 by DJD & DBell 
is no more than a station identifi- 
cation for 90.1 WRUV, which 
simply has no real place on any 
compilation that hopes to gain 
air-time on other radio stations. 

The remaining tracks are a 
mixed bag of __ boring 
techno/instrumental dance music 
that is boring and repetitive, and 
that’s boring and _ repetitive. 
Included in that pile is yet anoth- 
er remix of “Inhibitions” by 
Belizbeha. Message to 
Belizbeha: stop re-mixing same 
song, release new disc. 

On that note, one aspect that 
leaves HOP 2 hopping on one leg 
is the over-involvement of Fattie 
B himself. Not only did he com- 
pile all the material for the disc, 
he also appears twice in the 
music and is photographed twice 
(appearing with turntables and 
food, pancakes and eggs to be 
precise) on the packaging. 

If Fattie focused less on 
himself and more on the artists 
on the disc, we might be able 
recognized the musicians on 
Church Street. _ HOP 2 and the 
all be it small hip-hop © com- 
munity in Burlington has the 
potential to be better than their 
representation on this release. 

Suggestions? Have some- 
one else make the next disc. 





The Tavern at the Inn 
at Essex: Picture This- 
Original Vermont Jazz 
Fusion. 8-11 p.m. For 
information call 434- 


Club Metronome: 
Dub Squad reggae. 9 
p.m. $3. 865-4563 


> WEDNESDAY © FRIDAY 


Club Toast: Wednesday night 
jamboree. 10 p.m. $2 if 21+, $4 
under. 660-2088 


Club Toast:  - : 5927 


Never Again, 


SMC: “Call of 


Human’s Being 
and Straight 
Jacket. 10 p.m. 
$3. 660-2088 


Treland: Thirteen Irish 
authors Seen Through © 
Etchings,” a lecture by 
artist and author Jack 


Coughlin. 7 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


SUNDAY 


Nectar’s: Good 
Question. 9:30 p.m. 


No cover charge. 


658-4771 Club Toast: Shift and Drowning 


Club Metronome: Man. 10 p.m. $5. 660-2088 


Knight Fever disco. 


Club Metronome: 9 p.m. $5. 865- 


Casey Neil/ Whisky 4563 SMC: Mass in celebration of Irish 
Before Breakfast. 9 Heritage Month. 10 a.m. in the 


p.m. $3. 865-4563 Chapel. 
Evergreen Eddys: Picture 
This- Original Vermont Jazz 


Fusion. 6-9 p.m. For informa- 
tion call 434-5927. 


@ vw 


Club Metronome: 
Construction Joe CD 
release. 7 p.m. No cover 
charge. 865-4563 


TUESDAY 


Flynn Theatre: 
UVM Lane Series 
presents Solas. 
7:30 p.m. $13-$24. 
656-4455 


THURSDAY 


Club Metronome: 
Viperhouse acid 
jazz. 9 p.m. $4. 
865-4563 


MONDAY 


Fletcher Free 
Library: Lecture by 
the Rev. Joseph 
McLaughlin of St. 
Michael’s. Noon. 
863-3403 


Club Metronome: 
DJs Little Martin 
and Craig Mitchell. 
9 p.m. No cover 
charge. 865-4563 


SMC: Open Forum 
to discuss senior 
class issues. 7 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts 
Center. 
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By Brian Wasik 
Guest Columnist 


Some of you headed out 
west on your spring break vaca- 
tions and have returned with tall- 
tales of cruising mountains that 
were freshly dumped with six 
feet of snow. Others returned 
from some island oasis with only 
a bronzed tan to remind you of a 
trip you can’t really remember. I, 
however, have traveled to the 
Pacific and back to bring you sto- 
ries of gourmet feasts, strange 
places and a new perspective on 
life after graduation. 

Over spring break my father 
and I boarded a plane to San 
Francisco for what was my first 
of many business trips in the real 
world. We were headed to the 
San Francisco Fancy Food Show 
to find new products for our 
gourmet retail store back home 
and make connections that will 
carry us into the next generation 
of our family business. This trip 
brought me outside the dream 
world of college living and into 
the “real world,’ giving me a 


_ glimpse of what us seniors might 


Pe ee 


find beyond the monumental date 
of May 10. 

Now while I have learned 
many things on my recent trip, let 
me first tell you of all of the won- 
derful food I discovered in San 
Francisco (after all, this is a col- 


umn about food). 


It is said that the average San 
Franciscan appreciates his or her 
food more than most culinary art 
students. When it comes to food, 
San Francisco doesn’t mess 


_ around. 


Out first stop was 
Fisherman’s Wharf. This left- 
over port from the time of the 
gold rush is still a very active 
fishing port. Its streets are lined 
with merchants selling every- 
thing from fresh shrimp cocktail 
to tourist magnets and T-shirts 
galore. As we cruised the alleys 


CAMPUS LIVING 





Photo courtesy of Brian Wasik 


Campus cook Brian Wasik stands in front of the Golden Gate Bridge on his recent trip to San Francisco. 


and pathways flooded with 
tourists, my father and I stopped 
in one of the many seafood 
restaurants to get the horrid taste 
of airplane food off of our 
palates. For starters we tried, as 
all tourists must, the New 
England Clam Chowder served 
in a bowl made entirely of San 
Francisco’s famous sourdough 
bread. Although I found it a bit 
ironic to have New England 
chowder so far from home, the 
unbelievably crusty bread some- 
how made it authentic. We also 
tried the Dungeness Crab, a kind 
of crab that is found in abundance 
off the Pacific Coast. Digging in 
the shells for the scrumptious 
morsels of chilled meat was a lot 
like eating shrimp cocktail out of 
a lobster shell. The novelty of this 
new-to-me crustacean alone is 
almost worth moving to the 
Pacific. 

After our fantastic lunch and 
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without any women to drag us 
shopping, as on most family 
vacations, my father and I were 
as confused as deer in headlights 
as to what to do next. The next 
logical step for us was to enjoy a 
few Anchor Steams at the next 
pub on the row. Being the local 
brew of San Francisco, it is 
always on tap and definitely 
tastes better while listening to the 
chorus of sea lions swimming 
under the dock. 

Continuing on the theme of 
being men on a business trip, we 
felt that there was no better din- 
ner to be had that night than the 
biggest steak in town, which we 
found at a restaurant called 
Morton’s Steakhouse. This $30 
steak filled the entire plate, leav- 
ing no room for anything else. As 
a result the mashed potatoes, 
which were $5 extra, came on the 
side. “Over-priced,’ you say? 
Perhaps, but I did truly enjoy it. 


ACROSS 

1. Hand out cards 

5. Chowder base 

9. Scheme 

13. Perry’s creator 

14. Hemmed and 

16. Short letter 

Snack 

Worship 

. lowa city 

20. Golfer’s gadget 

21. Futility 

23. Garden tools 

25. Foot appendage 
. Disgraced 

28. Writhing 

33. Observe 

34. Cilbum’s instrument 

35. Fib 

36. Ireland 

37. Tote 

38. French “she” 

39. Tokyo, formerly 

40. Shelter 

41. irae 

42. Offered 

44. African fly 

46. Picnic pest 

47. River in France 


Although I was very 
impressed with every single meal 
we ate, I was even more 


impressed with the restaurants 
themselves. Most of them were 
old, yet casually sophisticated. 

The conclusion of every din- 
ner was usually followed by a 
short ride hanging off a cable car. 
As we glided up and down the 
hills of San Francisco, we almost 
always found our way to a bar 
called the Buena Vista Cafe. 
Although many Irishmen may 
protest, the Buena Vista is said to 
have been the first establishment 
in the country ever to have served 
Irish coffee. This may be a myth, 
but on our first visit, 60 out of 62 
people were drinking Irish cof- 
fee. 

As a Pollack and an avid 
potato-vodka drinker, I must con- 
fess that this was the first Irish 
coffee that I have ever had and 
probably the best. I had just as 


48. 
ahi 
56. 
Sa 
58. 


Popular books 
Cerise 

Yearn 

Lions’ sounds 
White House pet, once 
59. Scorch 

60. Burn slightly 
61. Amino or citric 
62. Coal scuttles 
63. Fortuneteller 
64. Colors 


DOWN 

1. Obligation 

2. Buffalo’s lake 

3. Change 

4. Southern general 

5. Persued 

6. Weighs down 

7. Army delinquent initials 

8. Only 

9. Earth or Mars 

10. Citrus fruit 

11. Individuals 

12. Hardy girl 

15. Fate 

21. Island instrument, for 
short 

22. Mediocre 


Campus Cook samples San Francisco treats 


much fun watching the bartender 
making them as I did drinking 
them. 

As he popped two sugar 
cubes in each of the 25 glasses 
that lines the length of the bar, he 
reached for the pot of coffee. 
Then, with one sweeping motion 
he would spill the coffee down 
the line, not only hitting each 
glass on the way, but the entire 
bar as well. Next, with a dramat- 
ic motion he would fill each glass 
with a beam of whiskey as he 
raised the bottle higher and high- 
er into the air. After he was sure 
there was a substantial amount of 
whiskey in every glass, like any 
respectable Irishman, he would 
coat the top with a sweet frothed 
cream. An Irish coffee at the 
Buena Vista is truly a night cap 
sent from the heavens. 

After leaving the city we 
headed up to Napa Valley, 
America’s wine capital. There we 
sampled wine after wine and 
explored underground caves dug 
into the sides of mountains. As 
we walked the corridors of these 
dark, damp caves, we looked 
over barrels upon barrels of wine 
being aged in their oak casks. 
With over 300 wineries crammed 
into a 17-mile valley filled with 
vineyards, my only regret is that 
we didn’t get to visit them all. 

As my father and I walked 
the aisles at the food show swing- 
ing deals, making connections 
and sweet-talking clients, while 
getting “schmoozed” by clients, I 
caught a glimpse of the business 
world outside of St. Michael’s. It 
occurred to me that as seniors are 
getting ready to graduate, it is a 
lot like climbing one of the many 
hills in San Francisco. While 
there are many sights to see (as 
well as bars to visit) along the 
way, the view of Alcatraz in the 

- harbor and the Golden Gate 
Bridge gets better and better. 
Let’s just hope we make it to the 
Golden Gate, not Alcatraz. 


. Prayer word 

. Scoff 

. Throng 

. Weary 

. Admonish 

. State of being unable 

to read or write 

31. The White and the 
Blue of Africa 
Silly people 
Tar a road 
Jack and Nell 
First home 
Egg layers 
Librarians’ tools 
More succint 
Family member, for 
short 
Suiting material 
Johann Sebastian 
49. Reverberate 
50. Food fish 
51. With 52D, friend of 
Clark Kent 
See 51 Down 
Nobelist 
Fathers 
Craze 


32. 
34. 
37. 
38. 
40. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


47. 
48. 


52; 
54. 
Se: 
58. 


Wiesel 


Answers to the crossword can be found on page 11. 
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By Nicole Serfes 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore 


ce ‘Swimmer _ 
Siobhan Camey has rewritten the 
record books this season, break- 


Swimmer breaks records 
on way to New England’s 


Photo by Tiina Me kame 


ing a second ole finish 
Bay State Conference. 


ing four different St. ee pe 





Ski teams find success despite injuries 
Two SMC students to compete in NCAA Championships 


Brendan Ahern 
Staff Writer 


Despite injuries to six 
different members of the alpine 
and nordic teams, the St. 
Michael’s ski program was able 
to send two skiers to the NCAA 
Ski Championships. 

Sophomore nordic skier 
Keith Farnand and senior alpine 
skier Amy Vile will compete in 
the chamionships March 11-14 in 
Bozeman, Mont. 

“Tf we had stayed healthy 
throughout the season we would 
have sent more skiers to the 
NCAA,” said Dale Rodgers, 
director of skiing. 

Because there is no Division 
II in skiing, the St. Michael’s 
team competes in Division I. 

“Everyone was real fired up 
for the season,” Rodgers said. 
“Some of the injuries were due to 
pushing too hard.” 

Zach Kramer, the captain of 
the men’s nordic team, was 
among the injured. Kramer, a 
junior, was first injured in dry 





Keith Farnand will compete in the 
nationals this week. 


land training and then later in the 
season when he pulled a ham- 
string. 

“Zach was in incredible 
shape at the beginning of the sea- 
son,’ Rodgers said. “He really 
worked hard in the off season and 
came in really strong and then 
couldn’t seem to avoid injury.” 

Sophomore Johan Myhr, one 
of the top nordic skiers, had 
surgery on his lower calf and 
achilles in late July and is still 
getting back into prime condi- 
tion. 


The alpine team also suf- 
fered its share of injuries. 
Sophomore skier Scott 
Fleckenstein injured his back and 
was only able to compete in two 
races throughout the season. 

Women’s captain Stephanie 
Mackey broke her tibia bone last 
month at Whiteface Mountain in 
Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Both skiers said they felt the 
team did great all season and 
worked well throughout the 
injuries. 

“T think that there’s a lot of 
people who want to ski even 
more now,” Fleckenstein said. “I 
know that I do, especially after 
missing so much.” 

“The team held together 
really well,” Mackey said. “They 
really stuck with it throughout 
the season.” 

Both the nordic and alpine 
teams are looking towards suc- 
cess for next season. 

“T’m really looking forward 
to next year,” Rodgers said. “We 
have a young team and the 
requirement there is _ for 
strength.” 


Beginning ice climbers learn tricks 
of the trade at Smuggler’s Notch 


By Tim Donehower 
Staff Writer 


Nine students learned how to 
use ice climbing equimpment 
and proper footwork technique 
on a trip to Smuggler’s Notch’s 
Jefferson Slide. 

"It was fun, nothing like 
anything I've ever done," said 
freshman Caleb Smart. 

The ice climbing trip to 
Jefferson's Slide was Smart's first 
experience ice climbing. 

There were no serious 
injuries on the Jefferson Slide 
trip, said Todd Wright, director of 


the Wilderness Program. 

"It was awesome," said 
freshman Gene Bova, also a first- 
time climber. 

Wright, an assistant instruc- 
tor on the trip, said the students 
learned the basics of ice climb- 
ing, including how to dress prop- 
erly and how to use the equip- 
ment correctly. 

They also learned different 
techniques of climbing, including 
the single and double tool tech- 
nique, and how to climb starting 
at a 40 degree slope and working 
up to a 90 degree slope. 


SPRING YET. 


(OUR PRICES JUST SEEM THAT WAY) 


TEAM RIDER JOHNNY NOEL 





“You can’t quantify an expe- 
rience as exhilerating as this,” 
said freshman Jane Hingston, a 
first-time ice climber. 

Bova praised the climbing 
instructors. "Great guys, lots of 
fun,” he said. “They know every- 
thing." 

When asked about the 
overnight stay at the Vermont 
State Ski Dorms, Hingston said, 
"We played a huge game of pic- 
tionary, and had a message cir- 
cle." 

The participants met the 
Thursday before the trip to get 


_ - fitted for equipment, which was 


provided by the _ school. 
Climbers were required to sign a 
liability form for insurance pur- 
poses before climbing. There 
were no serious injuries on the 
Jefferson Slide trip, Wright said. 

Smart, Bova and Hingston 
all said that they wanted to go ice 
climbing again. 

The Wilderness Program 
offers beginner and intermediate 
ice climbing trips. There are two- 
day beginner trips. A one-day 
trip costs $30 and a two-day trip 
costs $50. 

The final intermediate ice 
climbing trip took place March 
8. If there is enough student 
interest, the Wilderness Program 
will sponsor another beginner’s 
trip. 

For more information con- 
tact Todd Wright at the 
Wilderness Program office in 
Alliot Hall Room 204, or call 
extension 2614 or email Wright 
at twright@smcvt.edu. 
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U.S. hockey players embarrass themselves in Nagano 
America gets shut out of medals due to bad attitudes and bad performances 


By Scott Croteau 
Guest Columnist 


In Nagano, Japan, the United 
State’s men’s Olympic hockey 
team represented the red, white 
and the ugly. 

The men’s team was full of 
National Hockey League all- 
stars, and they acted like it. They 
were cocky. In fact, their team 
name should have been changed 
to “prima donnas on ice.” 

America was undermanned 
against all of their opponents. In 
fact, they had more professional 
players than any other team 
except Canada, but the United 
States had a weak work ethic. 
Their practices were shorter than 
the other teams and their night- 
life longer. 

The reason why the United 
States lost is a simple equation: 
no goal-scoring equals no wins. 
The team had a case of “noonan’s 
disease.” This causes athletes to 
perform sub-par and miss easy 
opportunities. 

Forwards John LeClair and 
Keith Tkachuk are two of the pre- 
mier goal-scorers in the NHL, but 
they had major problems in 
Nagano. This is difficult. to 
understand, considering that they 
are not only talented but big. 
They should have man-handled 
many of their opponents but they 
failed to do so. 

The 1998 United States 
Olympic team was a hard-hitting 
team, but it got amnesia after it 


Recreational Sports Update 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Recreational Sports Director 


The men's and women's intra- 
mural basketball leagues 
crowned two champions, and the 
men's and women's floor hockey 
teams will crown champions this 
week. 

Big Red Machine, winners 


was down by a couple of goals. 
The team forgot how to score 
when the players stepped off the 
plane. 

The players are not the only 
ones to blame, though. Coach 
Ron Wilson performed just as 
badly as his team did. He didn’t 
make his team work hard enough. 
The competition was tough, but 
not unbeatable. Wilson should 
have changed his team’s work 
ethic and told it that he was run- 
ning the show. Instead, he sat 
back and let the all-stars do their 
thing, so the closest gold the 
United States team touched was 
shots of Goldschlager down in 
the Olympic Village. 

Wilson also failed to prepare 
decent strategy for his team. The 
Czech Republic played superb 
defense against the U.S. squad. 
They played a swarming defense 
that had players collapsing their 
goals, causing the U.S. players to 
misfire. The Czechs also played 
a trapping defense that kept the 
United States in their own defen- 
sive zone. 

The United States failed to 
capitalize on the quality shots 
they were given. They out-shot 
every opponent they lost to, but 
they obviously didn’t out-score 
them. I must add that they did 
have to play against a hot Patrick 
Roy and Dominik Hasek, which 
made the task of scoring harder. 

One of the last sins that will 
keep Wilson in hockey purgatory 
is his decision to keep goalie 


of the A league, took advantage 
of their second seed. On their 
way to the A/B championship 
game, they defeated B's Team 
77-60, The Frost 48 - 34, and 
number four seed Walkoffs 57- 
56, who upset number one seed 
Crazy Quakers, 63-50. 

The only undefeated team in 
both leagues, the Bruins, domi 
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Mike Richter in the game. 

Richter is the man who 
helped the United States win the 
World Cup, but he was cold in the 
Olympics. Some of the goals 
were caused by odd-man rushes, 
but some goals were soft. 

An unwritten law in coach- 
ing is to make changes when the 
team isn’t winning. One change 
is to switch goalies. 

Wilson didn’t have an empty 
cupboard in the goaltending 
department. He had John 
Vanbiesbrouck and Guy Hebert 
on the shelf. Both goalies have 


‘proven themselves to be great 


rubber regurgitators, so why not 
play them? Wilson was afraid of 
the criticism he would have taken 
if he pulled Richter, so he kept 
him in and watched the gold 
medal slip away. 

The United States was able 
to destroy one opponent: their 
hotel room in the Olympic 
Village. Good job, boys. That 
lamp will never get in your way 


nated the B league. They defeat- 
ed the PFunk All Stars, 66-56, 
and Ringers, 69-54, and won the 
B league championship game 
against the always _ strong 
Faculty/Staff team, 47-45. 

In the first half of the 
championship game both Big 
Red Machine and the Bruins bat- 
tled back and forth fighting for 
control. At the half Big Red 
Machine held a one point lead 
19-18. In the second half the 
Bruins started to fall behind and 
could not catch up despite their 
efforts. Big Red Machine won 
with a final score of 46-31. 

On the women’s side 
Whatever continued their quest 
for a _ third championship. 
Whatever dominated the 
women’s league winning games 
by 30 points or more, despite 
efforts by teams like the Alumni 
Girls, T-Bones and Celtics 
05439. The Alumni Girls beat T- 
bones in the semifinal game, 27- 
20. Whatever defeated Celtics 
05439 in the other semifinal 
game, 89-22. 

In the championship game, 
the Alumni Girls walked away 
with a 65-28 win over Whatever. 

The floor hockey playoffs 
began Sunday. The seedings are 
as follows: 


Men Women 

1. Blumpkins be cos 

2. Bears 2. Northstars 
3. Don Cherry 3. Ggang 


again. Not only did the team 
embarrass itself they also embar- 
rassed the United States. 

The dismantling of its hotel 
room showed the social intelli- 
gence of some of these players. I 
must note that not all of the play- 
ers were involved, giving them 
some piece of dignity. 
Incidentally, all of the players 
involved in the destruction of the 
hotel room are now on the injured 
reserve list for their NHL teams. 
Diagnosis: bruised egos. 

The men should learn the 
phrase “ladies first.”” The United 
States women’s team played 


excellent hockey and won the 
first women’s gold medal in ice 
hockey. 

The women downed country 
after country and then beat the 
Canadian team to win the gold. 
Forward Cammi Granato comes 
from an NHL family, and now 
she has her own accolade to bring 
to the family dinner table. 

She and the other American 
women demonstrated the hard 
work and dedication it takes to 
win. Goaltender Sarah Tueting 
playing an amazing game in the 
gold medal round, making huge 
saves to help the team win. 

The U.S. women came home 
with more than a gold medal. 
They came home with a place in 
history. If you need proof, check 


the cover of the Wheaties box, 


because they’re on it. 


4. Rangers 4.Chumba. 

5. Playaz Club 5. Mixed Nuts 
6. Chiefs 6. Fruits 

7. VT's Finest 

8. Hurricanes 


Upcoming Events Calendar 
Racquetball Tournament: Sign 
up by March 11. Play begins 
March 16. 


Chess Tournament: Sign up by 
March 12. Play begins March 16. 
Coed Spring _ Volleyball 
Tournament: 

Rosters due March 18, Play 
begins March 23. 


Squash Tournament: Sign up 
by March 19. Play date is March 
21. 


Doubles Ping Pong 
Tournament: Sign up by March 
19. Play begins March 23. 


Scuba Certification Course: 

Get certified in NAUI scuba 
certification. Friday (6-9pm), 
Saturday and Sunday (9am - 
5pm), March 20-22 and March 
27-29. Cost $250.00 for certifi- 
cation, including books, masks, 
fins, snorkels. 


To sign up for any of the 
above events, contact Sarah 
Goodrich, Room 165 Tarrant 
Recreation Center or call exten- 
sion 2498. 


COPredonrd 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
_ The men’s hockey team 
clinched the ECAC-Central 
Conference title with a 5-3 win 
over Assumption on Feb. 25. 

_ Senior goalie Bob Chancio 
bad 43 saves, ending the regular 
season with a 3-0-0 record. 


Vile ‘brished 13th in the 
EISA Championships 
Middlebury College this past 
send. She is the first Nordic 
from St. Michael’s to 
f ae at the Nationals since 
1983. |. 

- Farnand - is Poe ‘first ‘SMC 
skiier to finish in the top five a 
the University of Vermont 
Winter Carnival. This is the sec- 
ond consecutive year Farnand 
has gone to the nationals. . 
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SPORTS 





Ice Knights advance to championships 











The Ice Knights face off against Worcester State College in the quarterfinal game on March 4. 


St. Michael’s men’s hockey team goes to 


ECAC finals for first time in college history 





By Erin Sullivan and Angela Aja 
Sports Editors 


Junior Ice Knight Jeff Roukes’ father stood behind the 
glass by the Wentworth net Saturday night at the ECAC 
semifinal game. He turned to his friend and said he stands 
close to the opposing team’s goal so he will be there when 
his son scores. 

Less than two minutes later, Roukes scored on a pass 
from Ed Marandola to give the St. Michael’s men’s hockey 
team a 2-0 lead. The Ice Knights went on to beat Wentworth 
Institute of Technology 7-1 to advance to the championship 
game for the first time in the history of St. Michael’s. 

“Nothing could top scoring a goal in a game like that,” 
Roukes said. “This (championship) game will be the biggest 
one of my life.” 

Roukes said Head Coach Lou DiMasi put him in the 
game to liven things up. 

Assistant Coach Steve Mattson said it is important to 
get scoring from different players. 

“You always count on your first line, but you hope your 
other lines will pick it up,” Mattson said. “The more spread 
out the goal scoring is, the more successful the team will 
be.” 

The first line of John Gurskis, Michel Dupont and Jay 
Rourke, which combined for 199 points during the regular 
season, was without Rourke for the semifinal game. 





Rourke was injured during the quarterfinal game on 
March 4 against Worcester State. Freshman Jason 
Harrington took Rourke’s place for the rest of the game and 
started in that position for the semifinal game. 

“We were fortunate that Harrington was a great fit,” 
Mattson said. “He did a great job, so we just decided to 
keep him there.” 

Harrington responded with assists on two of Gurskis’ 
five goals on the night. Gurskis, St. Michael’s all-time lead- 
ing scorer with 233 career points, tallied a total of six points, 
including three goals in the third period. 

The team will face rival UMass-Dartmouth today at 7 
p.m. at the Essex High School Rink. UMass ousted St. 
Michael’s from the tournament in the first round last season. 
This season the Ice Knights beat UMass 5-4 at home but lost 
6-4 at Dartmouth later in the season. 

Although UMass has more playoff experience than St. 
Michael’s, Mattson said he doesn’t think UMass is as strong 
as it was last year after losing its top scorer. He hopes this 
year will be different. 

“Our guys are excited,” he said. “When we play our 
game, we know we can beat them.” 

Among the records broken this season, this year’s team 
has won more games than any other season in its history. 

With a 20-6-0 overall record and a 12-2-0 ECAC 
Central record, the Ice Knights are looking forward to 
tonight’s game. 

“Tt’s just the perfect ending of my career,” Gurskis said. 


From left to right: The Ice Knights celebrate after a goal and goalie Chris Yurco prepares for a Wentworth attack. 








From the top: Kyle Lanfear takes a shot on goal, 
Michel Dupont squares off against a Wentworth player, 
and James Burr skates down the ice with the puck. 





All photos by Simone Hofmann and Angela Aja 





